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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



his jailor on his back, as though they were the heartiest 01 
friends. But Leonard's mother cried and wrung her hands 
bitterly when the stranger, laughing also, drove away in a 
fine, close carriage which came for him. 

Then there were times yet still more miserable : when the 
beautiful little house was filled with rude men, carrying away 
the lovely books, pictures, statuettes ; when Chantrey*s bust 
went, when the harp and piano went, when Leonard's father 
was gone where no one knew, and Leonard's mother lay all 
night and day weeping and weeping on her bed ; and little 
Leonard, with no one to think of him, played all day long 
among the rose-bushes and white lilies in the little garden with 
the greyhound Sylvio. And then all brilliancy and beauty 
had passed out of Leonard's childhood, and a dull, ashy-grey- 
ness had settled down over him and his unhappy mother, 
who was grown so very thir, and wore such faded dresses, 



dresses as faded as herself; and they went on dull days, in -n 
dull, moody way, to a dull strange place, where his father, 
faded as themselves, but not as melancholy, was always found, 
in a place froniwhich he never went forth, until dreary death* 
upon a dull November night, opened to him the ga^tes. 

Leonard's head fell upon his breast, from which burst forth 
a moan, as the sad dreary picture swam before his tearful eyes, 
for it was towards the scene of all this misery — great London — 
that he was now plodding his weary way. What future lay 
before him, asked his heart; was it a future drear as this? He 
looked around him. It was already twilight, cold and cheer- 
less twilight. Leonard's heart fainted within him with a 
sickness which only strengthened as the sounds of village 
life broke upon his car, the blacksmith's cheerful hammer 
ringing through the twilight, and the shouts of children still 
playing on the green. 



THE CATHEDRAL 01' CHARGES, IN FRANCE. 



Tue cathedral of Chartres is, as is well known, one of the 
most magnificent in all Europe, and is rendered conspicuous, 
both far and near, by its two spires, which, though unequal in 
height, tower in graceful symmetry high above the. hill on 
which the city of Chartres is built. 

There is a great deal of perplexity with respect to the date 
assigned to the construction of the various parts of this cathe- 
dral, for it is evident that it was not all built at the same 
epoch. The crypt, which runs beneath the entire length of 
the aisles of the choir, appears, however, to be the only remain- 
ing portion of the edifice which was built by Bishop Fulbert, 
in 1029. O^ving to the great reputation this good man had 
acquired both in France and in the rest of Europe, he was 
enabled to carry out his design in a manner hitherto unknown 
in his country. Canute, King of England, and Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, were among the princes who assisted him 
with their contributions. It is, therefore, much to be regretted 
that we have but so small a part of the primitive building 
left; for, as Cassipdorus says, mores fabricce loquvntur. Some- 
thing more was added to it by Thierri or Theoderic ; but 
the northern part was afterwards erected in 1060, at the 
expense of Jean Cormier, a native of Chartres, and physician 
to the king. The cathedral, as it exists at present, was not 
dedicated till 1260, and the greater part of it may safely be 
said to have been erected in the thirteenth century. The 
western front was, however, finished in 11 45, with the excep- 
tion of the elegant spire, erected in loll, by Louis XII. and 
Jean Texier, an architect of the Beauce ; this spire is 304 feet 
high, and the workmanship of the upper part of it is most 
beautifully light and most elegantly executed. In the western 
facade, which is very simple in its style, there is a triple 
portal of painted arches, the centre one of which is supported 
and flanked by statues of royal saints. These figures, which 
are attenuated and enveloped in formal drapery, are very 
characteristic of the Byzantine style of sculpture of the twelfth 
century. Over the door, is the image of Christ, surrounded 
by the symbols of the four Evangelists, as spoken of in the 
vision of Ezekiel. Below, are the fourteen Prophets in a row, 
and in the arches above are seen the twenty- four Elders, 
playing on musical instruments belonging to the middle ages. 
The sculptures of the portal on the right relate to the life 
of the Virgin Mary, while those on the left portal represent 
Christ, surrounded by angels, withthe signs of the zodiac, 
and the agricultural labours of the twelve months. 

Handsome as these portals are, the two entrances on the 
northern and southern sides are much finer ; they consist of 
triple projecting Gothic porticoes resting on piers, or bundles 
of pillars, with side openings between them. The majestic 
statues which fill the sides and vaults are executed in a superio r 
style of art, and date from a more recent period than those of 
the western facade. 

The interior of. the cathedral- is very vast, being 122 feet in 



length, while its height from the ground to the apex of the rooi 
is 112 feet. The style of the whole of the nave and choir is 
that of vigorous and early Gothic. In the centre of the former, 
there is a sort of labyrinth of intricate circles marked out in 
coloured stone on the pavement ; its various windings form a 
length of 1,320 feet, and it was probably used, at one time, for 
the performance of penitential exercises ; those doing penance 
being compelled to follow its every turn, and to stop to pray 
at certain stations; The cathedral is very rich in painted glass, 
and contains more than 130 windows completely filled with it, 
while there are but very few which are quite destitute of this 
kind of ornament. Most of these windows date from the 
thirteenth century, and some of the glass is half an inch thick. 
The three rose windows at the end of the nave and transepts 
are noted for their size, being thirty or forty feet in diameter, 
while their complicated tracery is truly astonishing, though, 
perhaps, somewhat clumsily executed. 

But it yet remains for us to speak of the most remarkable 
part of this splendid cathedral. We mean the screen of the 
choir, which forms one of the wonders of French art, and 
which was begun in 1514, after the designs of Jean Texier. 
The choir itself has a double aisle, and a semicircular end; 
in the inside there are eight marble bas-reliefs, representing 
scriptural subjects, of rather indifferent design and execution ; 
while behind the altar is a large marble piece of sculpture, in 
the taste of Louis XIII., and which is not at all in keeping with 
the character of the edifice. The outside of the screen is one 
entire mass of magnificent sculptures. The groups of figures 
which form its principal feature were executed for the most 
part by Michel Boudin, a clever sculptor of Orleans, about 
the year 1611 ; they were added to, about 1681, by Dieu and 
Legros, a sculptor of Chartres; and were completed, from 
1700 to 1706, by less celebrated artists. 

In his "History of the August and Venerable Church of 
Chartres," the good and veracious Sablon speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms of this cJicf-cVreaore of architecture and of 
sculpture: — "The screen of the choir is made of very white 
and highly polished sculptured stone, of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and is enriched with images, hieroglyphics, 
and other rare devices. On this screen are well-executed 
sculptures, representing the different scenes in the life of our 
Lady, and the mysteries of our redemption, Around the 
choir, are twenty- three niches, filled with figures which are 
nearly as large as life, and which have been executed by the 
most clever sculptors of past times ; but those executed by 
Boudin far surpass all the others. . 

"In 1681, Monsieur Dieu placed, in one of the thirteen niches 
which were yet to be completed, four figures of his own execu- 
tion, and which represented the woman taken in adultery, our 
Saviour and two Jews, one of whom is looking attentively at 
what our Saviour is writing, while the other is running away : 
these figures are very natural and expressive of the subjects 
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they represent. On this day, Saturday, June Vth, which is 
the eve of Pentecost, 1633, Monsieur Legros, another famous 
sculptor, has placed in the next niche four fine figures repre- 
senting the miracle worked by our Saviour on the person of 
the man who had been blind from his birth : these figures are 
admirably executed, for it appears as if you really saw done 
the action which is represented there : the blind man is in a 
most natural position, and the image of Jesus Christ is exe- 
cuted in a manner well suited to represent the action he is 
performing ; the two other figures are attentively looking on, 
and their suspense is plainly apparent in their countenances. 
There are at present but eleven niches, with their ornaments, 
to finish, and fill with figures representing our most sacred 
mysteries. The members of the chapter are too zealous in the 
cause of God, and are too desirous to embellish their church, 
to leave this part of it incomplete, which, when finished, will 
be a wonder of Christianity, and will instruct the ignorant as 
much as the most evangelical preachers can." 

The wish of the old historian was satisfied. The screen has 
long been completed, and it has luckily suffered hardly any 
injuries either from time or man. On it, there are forty-one 
groups of figures, and the following are the subjects they re- 
present : — 

God announcing the birth of the Virgin to St. Joachim : in 
the background are seen some shepherds, one of whom is play- 
ing the bag-pipes. — St. Anne praying in her chamber, and 
listening to the same announcement ; by her side is a servant. 
—St. Joachim and St. Anne meeting at a gate of the city of 
Jerusalem, called the " Golden gate," and congratulating each 
other on the joyful news. — The birth of the Virgin ; the 
infant is about to be plunged into a basin. — The Virgin going 
to the temple followed by her father and mother. — The mar- 
riage of the Virgin and St. Joseph.— The Annunciation ; the 
angel Gabriel and the Virgin. — The visit of the Virgin to her 
cousin, St. Elizabeth. — The Virgin, Joseph, and an angel. — 
Angels adoring Jesus in his manger. — The Circumcision. — 
The three wise men offering gold, myrrh, and incense to 
Jesus. — St. Simeon, the high priest, presenting Jesus to God. 
— Herod, on his throne, ordering the children to be slain; 
mothers in tears, massacre; in the background, the flight 
into Egypt. — The Baptism of Christ. — Jesus and the Devil 
on the pinnacle of the Temple. — Jesus Christ and the 
woman of Canaan ; " Be it unto thee even as thou wilt; and 
her daughter was made whole from that very hour." — Jesus 
appearing resplendent with light, between Moses and Elias, 
to his disciples on Mount Thabor. — The woman taken in 
adultery. — Jesus approaching Bethlehem. — The inhabitants of 
Bethlehem coming to meet Jesus. — Jesus praying in the 
Garden of Olives. — Judas betraying his master with a kiss. — 
Jesus accused before Pilate. — Jesus bound and scourged. — 
Jesus crowned with thorns and insulted. — The Crucifixion. — 
The descent from the cross. — Jesus Christ rising from the 
sepulchre. — The three women at the sepulchre. — Jesus Christ 
and the two pilgrims of Emmaus. — St. Thomas touching the 
wounds. — Jesus Christ appearing to the Virgin. — Jesus Christ 
going up to Heaven. — The Holy Ghost descending into the 
room in which the Virgin and the apostles were assembled. 
— Adoration of the cross. — Death of the Holy Virgin. — The 
apostles carrying her body to the tomb. — Angels carrying the 
Virgin up to Heaven. — The Virgin crowned in Heaven. 

The pilasters which separate these groups one from another, 
as well as the walls which serve as their base, and which 
form the screen, are ornamented with arabesques, niches, 
Gothic canopies, sculptured columns, statues, and medallions. 
The whole is surmounted by a trellis of open pyramids and 
tracery, of such exquisite and delicate workmanship that it 
has been compared to goldsmiths' filigree -work, or point-lace 
in stone. The rare beauty of this piece of art would alone 
suffice to give celebrity to a cathedral which is also famous 
for so many other chefs-d'oeuvre. 

It was in the choir of this cathedral that Henry IV., of 
England, was crowned in 159-1; Rheims, where coronations 
generally took place, being then in possession of the 
Leaguers. 



THE WEATHER FORETOLD BY OBSERVING 
THE HABITS OF SPIDERS. 

QuADitEMEii Disjomval, a Frenchman by birth, was adjutant- 
general in Holland, and took an active part on the side of the 
Dutch patriots when they revolted against the Stadholder. 
On the arrival of the Prussian army, under the Duke of 
Brunswick, he was immediately taken, tried, and having been 
condemned to twenty-five years' imprisonment, was incarce- 
rated in a dungeon at Utrecht, where he remained eight years. 
Spiders were almost the only living objects which Disjonval 
saw in his prison. Partly to beguile the tedious monotony of 
his life, and partly from a taste which he had imbibed for 
natural history, he began to seek employment, and eventually 
found amusement in watching the habits and movements of 
his tiny fellow-prisoners. He soon remarked that certain 
actions of the spiders were intimately connected with approach- 
ing changes in the weather. A violent pain on one side of his 
head, to which he was subject at such times, had first drawn 
his attention to the connexion between such changes and corre- 
sponding movements among the spiders. For instance, he re- 
marked that those spiders which spun a large web in a wheel- 
like form invariably withdrew from his cell when he had his bad 
head- ache ; and that these two signs, namely, the pain in his 
head and the disappearance of the spiders, were as invaribly 
followed by the very severe weather. So often as his head- 
ache attacked him, so regalarly did the spiders disappear, and 
then rain and the north-east winds prevailed for several days. 
As the spiders began to show themseles again in their webs, 
and display their usual activity, so did his pains gradually 
leave him until he got well and the fine weather returned. 
Further observations confirmed him in believing these spiders 
to be in the highest degree sensitive of approaching changes 
in the atmosphere, and that their retirement and perseverance, 
their weaving and general habits, were so intimately connected 
with changes in the weather, that he concluded they were of 
all things best fitted to give accurate information when severe 
weather might be expected. In short Disjonval pursued 
these inquiries and observations with so much industry and 
intelligence, that by remarking the habits of his spiders, he 
was at length enabled to prognosticate the approach of severe 
weather from ten to fourteen days before it set in, which is 
proved by the following fact which led to his release. 

When the troops of the French republic overran Holland in 
the winter of 1794, snd kept pushing forward over the ice, a 
sudden and unexpected thaw, in the early part of the month of 
December, threatened the destruction of the whole army unless 
it was instantly withdrawn. The French generals were 
thinking seriously of accepting a sum offered by the Dutch, 
and withdrawing their troops, when Disjonval, who hoped 
that the success of the republican army might lead to his 
release, used every exertion, and at length succeeded in getting 
a letter conveyed 'to the French general in January, 1795, in 
which he pledged himself, from the peculiar actions of the 
spiders, of whose movements he was now enabled to judge 
with perfect accuracy, that within fourteen days there would 
commence a most severe frost, which would make the French 
masters of all the rivers, and afford them sufficient lime to 
complete and make sure of the conquest they had commenced, 
before it should be followed by a thaw. The commander of 
the French forces believed his prognostication, and persevered. 
The cold weather, which Disjonval had announced, made its 
appearance in twelve days, and with such intensity, that the 
ice over the rivers and canals became capable of bearing the 
heaviest artillery. 

On the 28th of January, 1795, the French army entered 
Utrecht in triumph, and Quatremer Disjonval, who had 
watched the habits of his spiders with so much intelligence 
and success, was, as a reward for liis ingenuity, released from 
his lengthened incarceration in the prison of Utrecht. 

This anecdote of the habits of spiders, ascertained during 
an imprisonment, will be associated in the minds of the reader 
with one having reference to the perseverance of these insects, 
as recorded in the eventful life of the celebrated Bruce. 
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